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To the stranger in the Friends’ Meeting there 
is nothing of more novel interest than the par- 
ticipation alike of men and women in religious 
service. In this day of enlarged opportunity 
for women, their fitness for spiritual offices is 
seldom questioned ; but that a religious organi- 
zation has for more than two hundred years 
given women equal recognition with men in its 
spiritual affairs, is a fact which excites the won- 

rand comment of those who are interested in 
the growth of religious ideas and customs. 

There seems whe sufficient evidence that in 
the primitive Christian church both men and 
women took part in public worship. But when, 
owing to bitter years of persecution, the author- 
ity of its officers grew and strengthened and the 
church gradually assumed its hierarchical form, 
women ceased to be recognized as factors in its 
existence. 

The humble band of Christ followers became 
the great church militant. 

Because it so willed, barbarous peoples were 
forced into an acceptance of the true faith ; the 
wilderness was subdued and cultivated; kings 
and potentates were brought low before the ab- 
solute authority of the Bishop of Rome. It was 
only natural, therefore, that during the creation 
of this magnificent display of worldly power, 
women should have been excluded from the ac- 
tive work of the church. And, in addition to 
these natural causes, the literal interpretation 
of St. Paul's doctrine of silence and submission 
set its final seal upon their exclusion. 

The reformation made little difference in the 
position of women in the church, because the 
church organization was not essentially chang- 
ed. This was especially true in England where 
we should scarcely look for a betterment of wo- 
men’s situation, since that church owed its very 
existence to a king’s injustice towards his wife. 

With the rise of the Puritans, women were 
for the first time regarded as the spiritual equals 
of men ; but here, again the church organiza- 
tion, which was merely a modification of that 
of the Church of England, forbade their active 
participation in religious service. 

It was left for the Friends in reviving the 
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simplicity of an earlier Christian worship to 
sees not only the indwelling of the Holy 

pirit equally in men and in women, but the 
power of God to use both as his messengers to 
others. 

The occasion of the first public declaration 
of George Fox in regard to this, is thus quaint- 
ly set forth in Sewel’s History : 

“Then he (George Fox) heard of a great 
meeting to be at Leicester for a dispute where- 
in those of several persuasions as Presbyterians, 
Independents, Baptists and Episcopals were 
said to be all concerned. This meeting being 
appointed to be in the steeple-house, he went 
thither where abundance of people were met ; 
some of those that spoke being in pews and the 
priest in the pulpit. At last after several rea- 
sonings a woman started a question.” . ‘ 

“The priest instead of answering this ques- 
tion said, ‘I permit not a woman to speak in 
the church,’ ” though he had before given liberty 
for any to speak. This kindled George Fox’s 
zeal, as the account says, and he immediately 
entered into a discussion as to what constitutes 
the church and gave utterance to his well known 
definition: “The church is the pillar and 
ground of truth made up of living stones, liv- 
ing members, a spiritual household which Christ 
is the head of.” The narrative further says that 
many were convinced that day and that among 
the number, as is not surprising, was the wo- 
man who asked the question. 

So it came about that from the days of George 
and Margaret Fox, until our own, women’s 
voices have been heard in Friends’ Meetings. 

The bestowal of equal spiritual recognition 
and liberty of expression on men and women 
has undoubtedly had a many-sided influence on 
the Society of Friends and on the rest of the 
world. Its effects on the women themselves has 
been marked. Since the foundation of the So- 
ciety its representative women have possessed a 
dignity, poise, purity of motive and freedom 
from convention which can arise only from the 
exalted consciousness of an individual mission. 
Into a world from which convention and false 
views of life had excluded women for centuries, 
the Quaker women went, doing the part in the 
work of regeneration to which she believed her- 
self divinely called, and calmly leaving results 
with the Source of her calling. 

Loyalty to individual conviction and the 
habit of turning within instead of without for 
assurances of truth, kept her steadfast on the 
side of righteousness in the midst of worldly- 
wise controversies. “Of all my friends,” said 
Emerson, “I honor none more than a quiet old 
Quaker lady, who if she say ‘yea’ and the 
whole world say ‘nay,’ still says ‘ yea.’” 

In the life of the home the recognition of the 
individuality and responsibility of the human 
spirit worked a great change. The arbitrary 
control which husband and father had hitherto 
exercised over his family was destroyed as he 
came to recognize that every soul is in personal 
relations with God. What Snes, the historian, 
says of the Puritan was equally true of the 
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Friend : “ Wife and child rose from mere de- 
= on the will of husband and father, as 

usband and father saw in them saints like 
himself, souls hallowed by the touch of a divine 
spirit and called with a divine calling like his 
own. The sense of spiritual fellowship gave a 
new tenderness and refinement to the common 
family affections.” 

A charming illustration of this new attitude 
is found in a little sketch of the life of Elizabeth 
Haddon. Everyone is familiar with the resolve 
of this girl of eighteen to leave a luxurious 
home to take up an uncultivated tract of land 
in the wilderness of America. If ever parents 
were justified in refusing a child’s seemingly 
whimsical desire, this would, according to world- 
ly standards, have been such a case; but the 
father’s reply shows how completely the old 
Roman family organization had yielded to the 
new doctrine of spiritual equality. “ Doubt 
not, my child, that we shall be willing to give 
thee up to the Lord’s disposal, however hard 
the trial may be; but when thou wert a very 
little girl thy imagination was much excited con- 
cerning America; therefore thou must be very 
careful that no desire for new adventures found- 
ed in the will of the creature mislead thee from 
the true light in this matter. I advise thee for 
three mouths to make it a subject of solemn 
meditation and prayer, then if our lives be 
spared, we will talk further concerning it.” 
“During the prescribed time,” continues the 
account, “no allusion was made to the subject 
though it was in the thoughts of all; for this 
highly conscientious family were unwilling to 
confuse inward perceptions by any expressions 
of feeling and opinion.” 

The influence which the recognition of spirit- 
nal gifts without respect of persons may have 
had on the society considered as a branch of 
the church, is extremely hard to define. Those 
who believe that all the affairs of life are better 
conducted where both men and women meet in 
council, are prepared to claim much good as a 
result of exalting the mothers as well as the 
fathers in Israel. Might it not have been part- 
ly the lack of the mother element in religious 
life that caused the church of the Middle Age 
to set up shrines of the Madonna? 

Be that as it may, all will admit that the 
Society can have lost nothing in unity, moral 
fibre, or spiritual strength by the presence in 
its affairs of a body of earnest, high-minded wo- 
men. 

The effect on women’s progress in the outside 
world which their position in the Society of 
Friends has had, is another field of difficult 
conjecture. If the movement for securing to 
women legal, educational and political equality 
could be traced to its sources, not the least of 
its springs would doubtless be found in the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

All movements for the furtherance of justice 
and humanity have numbered members of this 
religious body among their strongest supporters. 

The position of equality in their religious life 
has helped to give to both the men and women 
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of the Society that innate sense of justice which 































Olive Culture. ing nearly an acre of ground each, vigorous 
has always been a prominent characteristic of | “An olive orchard is a gold mine on the face of the | and productive as in the days of Christ. 
the Friends. earth.”— Italian Prov.rd. The average life of the tree, however, is be. 


Iv the soul-stirring days of anti-slavery agi- 
tation, women first began to speak in secular 
meetings. An inquiry in regard to the women 
who braved mob violence in the abolition meet- 
ings in Philadelphia brought the reply that they 
were mosily women of the Society of Friends. 

Since women’s public activity and growing 
sense of responsibility in affairs of education 
and government are said to have had their be- 
ginning with the anti-slavery movement, it 
seems probable that the Society of Friends has 
played a significant part in this beneficent 
change. 

But while tracing the potent influence which 
this distinguishing trait has had on the Society 
of Friends in the past, and on those who have 
profited by its example, it may be well to ask 
whether our own practice has kept pace with 
knowledge. Since this paper was begun a 
number of Friends have referred to the unequal 
status of men and women in the business meet- 
ings of the Society. While these inequalities 
arose at first from rational causes, have not the 
reasons for their existence long since been re- 
moved ? 

It seems to many members only just that an 
equal share of representation and responsibility 
be accorded to women. Only by equality in 
action can the fullest fruits of spiritual equality 
be realized. 

We younger women of the Society of Friends 
have received a goodly inheritance; but its 
benefit to us depends entirely upon the use 
which we make of it. We are false to our trust 
if we allow temptation to an aimless existence, 
social pleasures or absorption in the material 
things of life to keep us from assuming that re- 
sponsibility in the world’s life which whether 
we recognize it or not, the Nineteenth Century 
has laid upon women. 

The best in every field of preparation and 
opportunity is ours for the taking. It is our 
own fault if that lamp of progress which was 
lighted by the founders of our Society is dim- 
med or extinguished. The world is in need of 
women as well as men who are trained to recog- 
nize their individual duties and responsibilities, 
not only in the home, but in city and State 
which are but aggregations of homes. 

Our ancestors were the first to recognize the 
claims of the individual soul in the church. 
Let us not forget the claims which the church 
and the world have on the soul which has 
wrought out its individuality. 

Let us do our share in bringing about that 
moral, intellectual and spirituai equality which 
shall result, not in a one-sided civilization, but 
in the relation of the poet’s vision : 


It is only within comparatively recent years | lieved to be two hundred and fifty years—which 
that the true value of the olive in California | is long enough. Production increases until the 
has come to be appreciated. Trees planted a|age of forty or fifty years. It remains then 
century ago had long suffered neglect. The|about the same from year to year, if properly 
beauty and profit of olive culture had not yet | managed, with a perceptible improvement in 
been demonstrated to the new colonists. Then | the oil.— George Eukins, in Forest Leaves. 
came a change. Capital awoke to the fact that 
in this climate could be raised a fruit superior 
in size and flavor to the Italian importations. 
Care of the grand old trees—many of them a 
century old and still bearing—began to take 
the place of neglect; new olive plantations 
sprang up; the industry assumed a definite 
business aspect ; until to-day the growth of the 
olive on the Pacific slope is of enough import- 
ance to cause the European producers grave 
apprehension. 

Italy produces annually seventy million gal- 
lons ot olive oil ; the market value of this oil in 
Italy is not less than one hundred and twenty 
million dollars, and that means more money 
than the value of all the wheat exports of the 
United States in 1883, and twice the value of 
the wheat exports of 1888. 

The demand for pure olive oil is increasing, 
and the consumption of the California product 
will become greater when the American peuple 
are educated up to the fact that every bottle of 
alleged olive oil imported to this country is 
adulterated from forty-five to ninety-five per ct. 

Pure olive oil and ripe olives pickled are 
most wholesome and palatable articles of food. 
Those whose chief experience of the olive is the 
large imported berry, pickled green and fit 
only to be used as a condiment, know little of 
the value of the ripe olive as food, nutritious as 
meat and always delicious. Often the Spanish 
and Italian peasants make a regular meal of a 
handful of dried olives and a piece of bread— 
and an excellent meal it is. For medicinal 
purposes pure olive oil is now found to be su- 
perior to cod-liver oil, being at the same time 
palatable and free from subsequent nauseating 
effects. To quote an eminent physician: “It 
reconstructs the tissues undergoing waste, and 
by its nutritious, food-like properties sustains 
without unnatural stimulation and repairs with- 
out disturbance to the vital forces.” 

Consul Hathaway states that lately an olive 
tree was carelessly destroyed in the vicinity of 
Nice, which had a positive record of five cen- 
turies, and measured thirty-six feet in circum- 
ference. 

Prof. Aloi informs us that the production of 
the largest olive trees of Sicily sometimes reaches 
two hundred and sixty-four gallons yearly ; the 
trunk of one of those trees measured twenty-six 
feet four inches in circumference at five feet 
nine inches from the ground. 

Five bundred olive trees were planted at San 

































Atways Reapy.—There is no time to stop 
and prepare fur the journey of death, even if 
we could. God demands the last day’s labor 
as well as the first. He seems to say, “ Never 
mind death; I will take care of that. It is for 
you to take care of life.” 

Just at the right time the hand will be laid 
on our shoulder, the word whispered in our ear. 
We must leave the sewing undone, the house 
unswept, the plow in the furrow, the story un- 
told, the picture unfinished, the song unsung, 
We may not, perchance, evenpkiss our loved 
ones good bye. 

Let us, then, so strive to live that we may 
say, “Yea, Lord, I am ready, always ready, 
My hand is in thine, like a trusting child. I 
am glad to be nearer thee, Father, to feel more 
closely the warmth of thy love. What I have 
missed and failed in thou knowest; my poor, 
feeble, futile efforts to serve thee thou knowest 
also. There is no prop nor stay but in perfect 
trust ; it is all the cloak or covering I need, I 
have lived on the river’s brink all my life; now 
I am to cross with the Great Pilot. I thought 
I knew life here. O no! henceforth I am to 
live indeed in thy presence, wherein is fulness 
of joy forever !”—WSelected. 








A TrustFuL View.—Since the Master ever 
cares fur his owa, and the cause of Truth, which 
is in his keeping, never turns back we may 
hope there is seed being kept over, for another 
planting and a wider harvest in his time and 
way. 

iis way is so far above ours, I am comforted 
in believing that what often seems to our short- 
sighted vision as loss and defeat may be over- 
ruled to the victory of his cause and the glo 
of his name. It was so in the greatest cul- 
mination of the dominion and_ power of evil 
when the Son of God himself was crucified in 
his own world and will continue to be so (are 
we not bound to believe) in every seeming ad- 
vance of the enemy until the final overcoming 
of the Lamb and his followers. 

Our love for the Society of Friends may of 
ten cause us to be anxious about it, and may 
tend to confine our view of the Lord’s great 
field, and his work to our portion of his uni- 
versal kingdom. So that when we are favored 
with some fresh manifestation of our Lord in 
the power of his Resurrection, how ready we 
are to hope and to ask whether now He will 
Fernando Mission in California about the year | restore the Kingdom to “our” Israel. I do not 
1800. There are now left four hundred and | think He is displeased with this, but while He 
fitty. In 1881 the trees were severely pruned, | teaches that the times and seasons are hidden 
the branches being entirely lopped off and made | in a wisdom higher than we can comprehend, 
into firewood. They commenced bearing again | He is still impressing on his followers the duty 
the second year after being pruned, and the | and the privilege of witnessing unto Him every- 
crop gradually increased, so that it now amounts| where. . . 
to upwards of eighteen tons annually. Accord-|° I believe if we could see hearts as they are, 
ing to tradition, gigantic olive trees yet seen | and the hidden ones waiting for the consolation 
around Tivoli were already old when Romulus | of Israel in all the branches of our people, 
traced with a plow the wall of Rome. Since | there would be seen to be a large and living 
then, mighty rulers, powerful empires, have | Society of Friends,—the reserved thousands 
arisen and disappeared. But the old olives,| whose hearts are true to our God, but who, in 
untouched by vandal invaders, respected by the! outward recognition know not one another. 
hurricanes of thirty centuries, are there, cover- | —Joel Bean, (Extract from a private letter.) 


: “Everywhere 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men; 


Then springs the crowning race of human-kind.” 





ccohisentiaaliiignion - 
Ir 1s a pity that many reserve their religion 
for the still hour of worship, but fail to display 
it in the active duties of daily life. In the one 
case there are the bowed head, the gentle tone, 
the reverent feeling ; on the other there are the 
scowl, the harsh temper, brute force and greed. 
Yet God is not the God of our worshipping hours 
only. He is the God of our hours of work as 
well.—Jewish Messenger. 
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Lines oN THE DEATH OF JONATHAN TAYLOR, WHO | ing smile of Jesus fixes your everlasting happy 


Diep In [RELAND WHILE ON A RELIGIovs VIsiT TO 
FRIENDS IN THAT COUNTRY. 
In the room was the stillness of death, 
For death was ap; roaching fast, 
And the weary and tremulous breath, 
Said that trial would soon be past. 


But ere the pure spirit had fled, 
To the chamber a robin flew in, 

And fluttered and perched near the bed, 
And there sang its beautiful hymn. 


There was something so touching in this— 
At least to the sensitive mind— 

It was like an assurance of bliss 
To the friends he was leaving behind. 





Judson’s Letter on Ornamental and Costly 


Auire, 
(Concluded from page 277.) 

Dear sisters, having finished my tale and 
therein exhibited the necessity under which I 
lay of addressing you, I beg leave to submit a 
few topics to your candid and prayerful con- 
sideration. 

I. Let me appeal to conscience, and inquire; 
What is the real motive fur wearing ornamental 
and costly apparel? Is it not the desire of 
setting off one’s person to the best advantage, 
and of exciting the admiration of others? Is 
not such dress calculated to gratify self-love, 
and cherish sentiments of vanity and pride? 
And is it not the nature of those sentiments tu 
acquire strength from indulgence? Do such 
motives and sentiments comport with the meek, 
humble, self-denying religion of Jesus Christ? 
I would here respectfully suggest that these 
questions will not be answered so faithfully in 
the midst of company as when quite alone 
kneeling before God. 

If. Consider the words of the apostle, quoted 
above from 1 Timii: 9: “I will also, that 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with 
shamefacedness and sobriety ; not with broidered 
hair, or gold. or pearls, or costly array.” 1 do not 
quote a similar command recorded in 1 Peter 
ili: 3, because the verbal construction is not 
quite so definite, though the import of the two 
passages is the same. But cannot the force of 
these two passages be’evaded? Yes, and nearly 
every command in Scripture can be evaded, and 
every doctrinal assertion perverted, plausibly 
and handsomely, too, if we set about it in good 
earnest. But preserving the posture above al- 
luded to, with the in<pired volume spread open 
at the passage in question, ask your hearts, in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, whether the 
meaning is not just as plain as the sun at noon- 
day. Shall we then bow to the authority of an 
inspired apostle, or shall we not? From that 
authority shall we appeal to the prevailing 
usages and fashions of the age? If so, please to 
recall the missionaries you have sent to the 
heathen, for the heathen can vindicate all their 
superstitions on the same ground. 

III. In the posture you have assumed, look 
up and behold the eye of your benignant Saviour 
ever gazing upon you with the tenderest love 
—upon you, his daughters, his spouse, wishing 
above all things that you would yield your hearts 
entirely to Him, and become holy as He is holy, 
rejoicing when He sees one after another ac- 
cepting his pressing invitation, and entering the 
more perfect way. 

_ IV. Anticipate the happy moment, “ hasten- 
ing on all the wings of time,” when your joyful 


spirits will be welcomed into the assembly of 


spirits of the just made perfect. You ap- 
pear before the throne of Jehovah, the approv- 

































scrupulous, and severe. The enemy is well 
aware that if he can secure the minute units, 
the sum total will be his own. Think not any- 
thing small which may have a bearing upon 
the kingdom of Christ and upon the destinies of 
eternity. How easy to conceive, from many 
known events, that the single fact of a lady’s 
divesting herself of a necklace for Christ’s sake, 
may involve consequences which shall be felt in 
the remotest parts of the earth, and in all future 
generations to the end of time ; yea, stretch away 
cannot rise from your knees in your present] into a boundless eternity, and be a subject of 
attire. Thanks be to God, I see you taking off| praise millions of ages after this world and all 
your necklaces and earrings, tearing away your | its ornaments are burned up. 
ribbons and ruffles and superfluities of head-| Beware of another suggestion made by weak 
dress, and I hear you exclaim, What shall we | and erring souls, who wiil tell you that there is 
do next? An important question deserving seri- | more danger of being proud of plain dress and 
ous consideration. The ornaments you are re-| other modes of self-denial, than of fashionable 
moving, though useless and worse than useless | attire and self-indulgence. Be not evsnared by 
in their present state, can be so disposed of as | this last most finished, most insidious device of 
to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, relieve | the great enemy. Rather believe that He who 
the sick, enlighten the dark-minded, dissemin- | enables you to make a sacrifice, is able to keep 
ate the Holy Scriptures, spread the glorious} you from being proud of it. Believe that He 
gospel throughout the world. Little do the in-| will kindly permit such occasions of mortifica- 
habitants of a free Christian country know of| tion and shame as will preserve you from the 
the want and distress endured by the greater| evil threatened. The severest part of selj-denial 
part of the inhabitants of the earth; still less | consists in encountering the disapprobation, the 
idea can they form of the awful darkness which | enry, the hatred of one's dearest friends. All who 
rests upon the great mass of mankind in regard | enter the strait and narrow path in good earn- 
to spiritual things. During the years that you | est, soon find themselves in a climate extremely 
have been wearing these useless ornaments, how | uncongenial to the growth of pride. 
many poor creatures have been pining in want;| The gay and fashionable will in many cases 
how many have languished and groaned on | be the last to engage in this holy undertaking. 
beds of abject wretchedness; how many chil-| But let none be discouraged on that account. 
dren have been bred up in the blackest ignor- | Christ has seldom honored the leaders of worldly 
ance, hardened in all manner of iniquity ; how | fashion by appointing them leaders in his cause. 
many immortal souls have gone down to hell} Fix it in your hearts, that in this warfare the 
with a lie in their right hand, having never| Lord Jesus Christ expects every woman to do 
heard of the true God and the only Saviour!| her duty. There is probably not one in the 
Some of these miseries might have been miti- | humblest walks of life but would, on strict ex- 
gated ; some poor wretch have felt his pain re-| amination, find some article which might be 
lieved: some widow’s heart been made to sing | dispensed with for purposes of charity, and 
for joy ; some helpless orphan have been taught | ought to be dispensed with in compliance with 
and trained up for a happy life here and here-| the apostolic command. Wait not therefore for 
after; the Holy Bible and valuable tracts might | the fashionable to set an example; wait not for 
have been far more extensively circulated in [one another; listen not to the news from the 
heathen lands, had you not been afraid of being | next town ; but let every individual go forward 
thought unfashionaole, and not “like other] regardless of reproach, fearless uf consequences. 
fulks;” had you not preferred adorning your| The eye of Christ is upon you. Death is has- 
persons and cherishing the sweet seductive fecl-| tening to strip you of your ornaments, and to 
ings of vanity aud pride. turn your fair forms into corruption and dust. 
O Christian sisters, believers in God, in Christ, | Many of those for whom this letter is designed 
in an eternal heaven and an eternal hell, can | will be laid in the grave before it can ever 
you hesitate and ask what you shall do? Be-| reach their eyes. We shall all soon appear be- 
dew those ornaments with the tears of contrition ; | fore the judzment-seat of Chris’, to be tried for 
consecrate them to the cause of charity ; hang) our conduct, and to receive the things done in 
them on the cross of your dying Lord. Delay | the body. When placed before that awful bar, 
not an instant. Hasten with all your migh , if| in the presence of that Being whose eyes are as 
not to make reparation for the past, at least to|» flame of fire, and whose irrevocable fiat wiil 
prevent a continuance of the evil in future. fix you for ever in heaven or in heil, and mete 
And for your guidance allow me to suggest | wut the measure of your everlasting pleasures 
two fundamental principles, the one based on 1] and pains, what course will you then wish you 
Tim. ii: 9, ald ornaments and costly dress to be\ had taken? Will you then wish that, in defi- 
disused ; the other on the law of general benevo- | ance of his authority, you had adorned your 
lence, the avails of such articles and the savings | mortal bodies with gold and precivus stones and 
resulting from the plain dress system to be devoted | costly atiire, cherishing self-love, vanity and 
to purposes of charity. Some general rules in| pride? Or will you wish that you had chosen a 
regard to dress, and some general objects of'| life of self-denial, renounced the world, taken 
charity may be easily ascertained, and free dis- | up the cross daily, and followed Him? And as 
cussion will throw light on many points at first | you will then wish you had done, do now. 
obscure. Be not deterred by the suggestion, Dear sisters, your affectionate brother in 
that in such discussions you are conversant | Christ. A. Jupson. 
about small things. Great things depend on| Mavzmary, October, 1831. 
small; and in that case, things which appear —_ | 
small to short-sighted man are great in the| Man, being taught by Christianity to re- 
sight of God. Many there are who praise the | spect himself. learns to respect others. Man, 
principle of self-denial in general, and condemn | finding God, finds himself and his brother-man. 
it in all its particular applications, as too minute, | W. J. Knoz- Little. 


destiny, and you are plunging into the “sea of 
life and love unknown, without a bottom or a 
shore.” Stop a moment; look back on youder 
dark and miserable world that you have left; 
fix your eye on the meagre, vain, contemptible 
articles of ornamental dress which you once 
hesitated to give up for Christ the King of 
glory: and on that glance decide the question 
instantly and for ever. 

Surely you can hold out no longer. You 
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“J have done my part, now,” muttered Dar- 
win, with an effort to compromise with his con- 
science. “If he does not wish to let by-gones 
be by-gones it is no concern of mine. It is not 
the right way for Christian ae to live—a 
Christian boy, I should say, for Hugh does not 
profess to be a Christian—but the making up 
shouldn’t be all on one side, and as I said be- 
fore, I have done my part.” 

With this he dismissed the subject, or tried 
to do so, but he was ill at ease, and every time 
he was thrown into Hugh’s society he felt that 
he was dishonoring his Master by the spirit he 
persisted in retaining. Surely Hugh could see 
very little of Christ reflecting in his daily life, 
and he could not forget what his old pastor had 
said when admitting him into the Church: 
“ Remember, Darwin, a profession amounts to 
nothing with the living part left out.” And 

et he went on with his living part left out, at 
lot so far as this particular part was con- 
cerned. 

That year it was agreed to celebrate Lincoln’s 


birthday, and when arrangements were made, 


the names of Darwin Priest and Hugh Mallory, 


as might have been expected, headed the list of 


rformers, chosen by the scholars themselves. 
bis entitled them to orations, and made them 
contestants for the first prize, a twenty-dollar 


ld piece. Other prizes of less value were to 
© given for essays, songs and recitations, but 
the oratory prize was the one in which the 
greatest interest centered. The boys chosen, 


representing as they did two classes—the well 
to-do and common laborers—had each many 
supporters, and being so well matched in every 
way, the contest promised to be both bitter and 
exciting. 

“T wish I was well out of it,” Darwin said to 
himself over and over. “ No matter which way 
the decision goes, there- will be ill-feeling, and 


I fear I shall not be able to conduct myself as 
If my opponent 


I should, in case of failure. 
had been any other one than Hugh Mallory, 
things would have been different, but it will be 
very hard for me to be either just or generous 
towards him.” 

The value of the prize was not so much to 
Darwin as the honor which its winning would 
confer, but to Hugh, the poor man’s son, it 
meant a session at the academy, new books, 
and several little comforts for his overworked 
mother. He had it all planned out, and never 
did a boy work harder for success than did 
Hugh during those three weeks that elapsed 
from the time he was chosen until the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, the 
first martyred President of the United States. 

The eventful day arrived at last, and with it 
came a happy crowd of parents, friends and 
patriotic citizens to honor the occasion and en- 
Joy the treat the teachers and scholars had pro- 
vided. The hall was decorated with evergreens 
and flowers, while the walls were made attrac- 
tive by the pictures and mottoes which were 
arranged artistically around them. After the 
regular Lincoln Day exercises, in which the 
whole school took part, were over, the essays, 
Jecitations and declamations were listened to 
with a great deal of interest, and then, amidst 
much enthusiasm, the prize orations were an- 
nounced. 

Darwin was first called, and he so far excell- 
ed himself as to satisfy even his most critical 
friends. Whatever natural advantage there 
was in oratory he had it, while it was admitted, 
even by Darwin himself, that it was hard to 
get ahead of Hugh in clearness and beauty of 










style; but on this occasion the first oration was 
so well written, as well as spoken, that the de- 
cision of the audience was in danger of being 
captured in advance of the final test. Conse- 
quently, when Hugh took his place, the order 
was not as perfect as it had been during the pre- 
ceding exercises, but in a few moments he caught 
the attention of his hearers, and as he advanced 
he seemed to draw all hearts to himself as by a 
magnetic touch. 

Darwin’s friends trembled for their favorite, 
and Darwin himself grew restless and doubtful 
concerning his laurels. But all at once a change 
came over the young speaker. There was a mo- 
ment’s hesitancy, he began to tremble with ap- 
prehension, and then his well-prepared oration 
seemed to be slipping away from memory. 

For an instant a feeling of triumph stole into 
Darwin’s sinking heart, but the next moment, 
recalling the fact that he was trying to bea 
Christian, he put the thought resolutely away, 
and in an inspiring voice said, “Give him a 
cheer,” and as the appreciative huzza was rais- 
ed, Hugh gathered new courage, renewed his 
efforts, and went on triumphantly to the end. 

Darwin applauded with the rest when the 


prize he had turned into his rival’s hands was 


given to him, but there was no envy in his heart, 


and when, with tears rolling down his cheeks, 
Hugh grasped his hand and said, “ If there is 


any thing in your Bible that teaches such doc- 
trine as you have practised this afternoon, I 
want to study it, for there is nothing taught in 
philosophy or poetry half so beautiful.” 

“It is the love of Jesus that prompts such 


Christly acts,” said Dr. Romans, Darwin’s pas- 


tor, coming up to congratulate the two boys. 
“You achieved a much greater triumph than 


if you had won the prize,” he added turning to 
And Darwin fully 


his young parishioner. 
agreed with him in after days—if not just then 
—for through that one kindly deed he not only 
won a friend, but a soul to Christ also, which 


was far better.—B. V. Chisholm in Presbyterian 


Banner. 


SunsHIne IN Re icion.—Sunsbine has its 
uses in making our religion what it should be 
There is danger of 
making it too cold and gloomy. God did not 


—a thing of brightness. 


intend it to be thus. It is a difficult matter, at 
any rate, to induce men to accept religion, and, 
if they are left under the impression that, when 
they unite with the Church, they are going in- 
to the sunless and gloomy religion of an Arctic 
land, it will make it all the more difficult to 
induce them to choose the better part. Let 
joy, brightness, geniality, tempered by the spirit 
of Jesus, characterize our religion, and these 

rsons will lay hold of it with earnestness. 

t us make use of sunshine everywhere. Do 
cares come, let us go at them with sunshiny 
hearts. They will soon melt away under its 
power. If afflictions come nothing will so bright- 
en the sickbed as sunshine. Is the home dark- 
ened by the shadow of death? Sunshine will 
lighten it, and show us the golden stairway up 
which our departed have gone. Sunshine, sun- 
shine everywhere—in the world, in the home, 
in the church. There is joy and brightness in 
heaven. Why should it be wanting here?— 
Christian Register. 


pecebiahechilbpltieanaendnesnsat 

More or a Hero.—A man who will sacri- 
fice his wit to save the feeling of another is more 
of a hero than the man who risks his life to save 
a friend from tire or drowning before a crowd 
of spectators.— Walter Blackburne Harte, in the 
Lotus. 































For “THE FRIEND.” 
BUILDING THE BRIDGE. 
W. A. DROMGOOLE. 

An old man, going a lone highway, 
Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm, vast, and deep, and wide, 
Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim ; 
The sullen stream had no fears for him ; 
But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 
“Old man,” said a fellow-pilgrim, near, 
“ You are wasting strength with building here ; 
Your journey will end with the ending day ; 
You never again must pass this way ; 
You have crossed the chasm deep and wide, 
Why build you the bridge at the eventide ?” 


The builder lifted his old gray head : 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me to-day 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been naught to me, 

To that fair youth may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim ; 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for him.” 





For “THE FRIEND,” 
For Mothers. 


Being renewedly awakened more than a year 
ago to the great responsibility that rests upon us 
mothers, and which is ever present with me, I 
have indeed been drawn into much love and 
sympathy with mothers everywhere. And being 
at last made willing to render up my whole 
heart, instead of reserving a part, as we are so 
prone to do, unto the blessed Head of the 
Church, the first intimation given was that I 
should go out socially among all our neighbors 
and be one with them, in the forming of a 
Monthly Meeting of Mothers, and being one an- 
other’s helpers in bearing the weight of mother- 
hood, as regards the spiritual, moral and physi- 
cal training of our precious offspring ; jolt eel- 
ing myself to be the least amongst them, shrank 
much from such an undertaking, as I would 
gladly have been excused. But I can truthfully 
say that He who hath said, “1 will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee,” hath verified his promise. 

Though our gatherings are often composed of 
members of six or seven denominations, yet 
there have been no differences whatever in the 
purpose of them, which have now grown so 
large that it seems advisable to branch off into 
neighboring sections. Our first starting, how- 
ever, I believe it would be right for me to add, 
was looked upon with suspicion by many, who 
said they had come to look upon those bearing 
the name of Friends of either branch, as being 
clothed with hypocrisy or deceit, or in other 
words professing more than we possessed. But 
upon their finding a willingness to acknowledge 
that many of us had so far wandered from first 
principles as to be guilty of such a serious 
charge, and that I desired that they might 
watch over me for good, in my coming and tell- 
ing when I was not putting in practice the 
facts to which I was calling their attention, so 
that I might be led to go the oftener to the 
footstool of prayer, not to be a stumbling-block, 
then they seemed relieved of further anxiety. 

Yes, I fully believe we were more willing to 
be criticised for our unfaithfulness in home 
duties, as also in our daily examples to the out- 
side world, instead of commenting only upon 
the outward garb, when it is neat and inexpen- 
sive, or the non-appearance at our religious 
gatherings, of some who perhaps are giving 
heed unto that still small voice that speaketh 
within, more than some of us who are in our 
accustomed seats, particularly when infants or 
invalids need looking after, either at home, or 
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among their neighbors; then, I believe, we 
would be making more rapid strides in b-inging 
about a Society worthy of the name of Friends. 
But for us to be found encouraging or loving 
one another into doing good, unless they have 
become so hardened that even love will not 
reach them, is far better for either old or young 
than criticising in any way. 

As I have keenly felt the loss of a more prac- 
tical religious training in my early life, though 
not doubting that my dear parents instructed 
us, as far as they themselves were taught, I 
have indeed felt that we as mothers could not 
go too often to the dear Father for guidance, 
that we might not make the same mistake. 
Yes, we cannot commence too early in lovingly 
calling our children’s attention to the beautiful 
truths contained in the Scriptures, and to Him 
to whom both they and ourselves must go for 
help, ere being able properly to understand 
them, or put them in practice. 

Oh, mothers, may we more earnestly strive to 
keep the confidence of our children, and live 
nearer to them, so that they may not be tempted 
to seek elsewhere for information that might not 
be founded on Truth. 

Approving of the former custom of Friends 
in gathering our little ones around our knees, 
particularly on First-day afternoons, as a suita- 
ble time for unfolding goodly knowledge, I have 
been unexpectedly asked by several mothers 
that are members of no church, and feel them- 
selves unqualified for the duty which rested 
upon them, if I would be willing to let their 
little ones join our number. And this, while 
strength is afforded, I believe it would not be 
right for me to refuse. Aud yet another point 
has rested with me, ere I think we can expect 
to realize a growth in our religious understand- 
ing, and that is we should mingle more with 
one another, either by way of exchanging visits 
or writing letters with those whom we can say 
it has been good for us to have been with, 
though not allowing ourselves to be found lean- 
ing on their judgment, where our own is at stake. 

So if my concern may awaken in the minds 
of others, whether they be mothers or not, a wil 
lingness to offer helpful suggestions yet un- 
thought of by some of us younger mothers, then 
will I trust my words have not been in vain. 


ResBecca P. PENNELL. 
West Grove, Third Month 17th, 1899. 


Loyal Obedience. 

One cold night, a gatekeeper at a railroad 
station was making every passenger show his 
ticket before passing through to the train, which 
provoked considerable grumbling and protest- 


ing. Major Whittle, who was on the platform, 
said to him: “ You are a very unpopular man 
to-night.” “I only care to be popular with 
one man,” was the reply, “and that is the su- 
perintendent.” He might have pleased the 
passengers, disobeyed orders, and lost his posi- 
tion. He was too wise for that; his business 
was to please one man—the man who hired 
him, gave him his orders, and rewarded him 
for faithfulness, and who, if the occasion for 
such a course ever arose, could discharge him 
for any act of disobedience, or for neglecting 
the interests of the railroad of which he was an 
employee. 

And so it happens that the servant of Christ 
is often bound to make himself unpopular. 
There are those who would be glad to have 
Him relax the strictness of his rules, and grant 
to himself some indulgence which his Master 
forbids. But if he tries to be popular with the 
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world he will lose his popularity with the Lord. 
He will make friends, but he will lose the one 
Friend who is above all others. He will win 
plaudits, but he will not hear the gracious 
words, “ Well done!”—The Christian Herald 
and Signs of our Times. 
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Good in Bad People. 


“There is more good in bad people than you 
would suppose,” remarked a Louisville man. 

Upon being asked the particulars for such a 
trite observation, he told me the report of an 
incident which occurred, and which illustrated 
the truth of his remark in a very striking man- 
ner : 

A widow woman, one bitter cold night, was 
nursing her three-year-old girl, who had been 
seriously ill for several days. The mother’s heart 
was sad, and brain and body were weary with 
the long vigil. 

The clock had struck the hour of midnight, 
the wind was shaking every window and howl- 
ing round the street corners, and the snow was 
being driven pitilessly hither and thither. The 
little child had dropped into a fitful sleep, and 
the wearied mother rested, looking into the fire 
with a sense of loneliness. 

The other members of the household had long 
since been asleep, leaving the patient mother 
alone on her night watch. 

With a lull in the wind and a cessation of 
the little sufferer’s groans, the mother heard a 
suspicious noise in the adjoining room. She 
listened intently and the sounds grew more pro- 
nounced. Someone was forcing an entrance 
into a bureau. Trembling, yet brave at heart, 
thinking more of her sleeping child than she 
did of her personal danger, she stepped into the 
hall and walked noiselessly to a room in a dis- 
tant part of the house. The door was partly 
open and the gas was turned up. 

Her heart stood still, for there before her were 
two buriy men, engaged in prying open a bu- 
reau drawer. One of the burglars with an oath 
presented his pistol and said : 

“Don’t speak or move a step, woman; you 
received some money a few days ago and we are 
going to have it.” 

The woman faltered and then said in a low 
tone of voice: 

“ Don’t make any noise, please. The money 
is in my room, where my child is lying sick. 
Come with me and you shall have it. But don’t 
frighten my child; it will kill her! She is very 
sick ;” and the trembling voice and tear-laden 
eyes were ample proof of her truthfulness. 

“ We'll try her, Bill. Go on ahead, woman,” 
said the ruffian with a threatening gesture. 

Down the hall the three figures walked noise- 
lessly, until the mother’s chamber door was 
reached. Pushing the dvor wide open the 
mother held up an entreating hand, which ges- 
ture said plainer than words, ‘‘ Don’t come into 
the light.” Just at this moment a plaintive 
voice cried out: 

“Mamma! Where is my mamma? I want a 
drink !” 

“I’m coming darling. Mamma is here,” said 
the mother, in a cheerful voice. 

Then she handed the little child a drink; 
bending over her she lulled her to rest with a 
little plaintive song, and the child dropped to 
sleep. 

Then the mother went to the bureau, un- 
locked it, and drew out a roll of money. It 
was not much, but sufficient for the wants of a 
month. Again bending over the child, to see 
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that she was not disturbed, the mother went out 
into the hall, closing the door behind her. The 
burgiars were not there. She stepped hastily 
down to the hall door. No one was there, but 
the door was ajar. Opening the doorshe heard 
a voice at the gate saying: 

“It’s the last time I’m going to do a job of 
this kind, Bill. It isn’t to my stomach.” 

The mother spoke in a low tone, holding out 
the money : 

“ Here is the money. Thank you for not dis. 
turbing my child.” 

“Keep it ma’am. I hope the little kid will 
get well. Good night, ma’am.” 

And the two ruffians, who but a few moments 
before had robbery and murder in their hearts, 
went away into the night. For a moment, as 
the mother listened to their departing steps, it 
seemed as if the fierce wind was stilled, and the 
black night lighted up with a strange light.— 
Presbyterian. 


Family Life. 


Domestic life presents many opportunities for 
the exercise of virtue, as well as the more ex- 
alted stations of honor and ambition. For 
though its sphere is more humble, and its trans- 
actions are less splendid; yet the duties pecul- 
iarly incumbent on it, constitute the basis of all 
public character. Perfection in private life, is 
by far the more arduous attainment of the two; 
since it involves a higher degree of virtue to 
acquire the cool and silent administration of 
constant and close observers, than to catch the 
undistinguishing applause of the vulgar men 
accustomed to the business of the world, may 
think it a mean occupation to be engaged in 
the duties of a family. It is, however, only by 
comparison that they are rendered, to a super- 
ficial’s eye, petty and insignificant. View them 
apart, and their necessity, their importance im- 
mediately rises. How many daily occasions 
there are for the exercise of patience, forbear- 
ance, benevolence, good humor, cheerfulness, 
candor, sincerity, compassion, self-denials ! How 
many instances occur of satirical hints, of ill- 
natured witticisms, of fretfulness, impatience, 
strife, and envyings; besides those of disrespect, 
discontent, sloth, and very many other seeds of 
evils, the magnitude of which is perhaps small, 
but for the guilt of which we shall most assur- 
edly be judged. When we consider that pri- 
vate life ulso has its trials, temptations, troubles, 
it ought surely to make us vigilant, when around 
our own fire sides, lest we shoulda quiet our - 
prehensions, and cease from our daily watch- 
fulness. Prove your love and effection for your 
family, and your friendship and attachment for 
all connections, by using, not partial, hypocriti- 
cal, momentary acts of kindness, but one univer- 
sal, constant, animated effurt,—one sincere de- 
sire of rendering others happy, united with 
compassion for their sufferings, charity and 
candor for their errors, and forgiveness for their 
injuries. Especially cultivate a benevolent dis- 
position, an inclination rather to think and 
speak well than ill of those around, accompan- 
ied with that candor which exposes not the er- 
rors, but rather the virtues of others to view; 
and which brings to light, with regret, their 
failings, for no other end than their suppression. 

JoHNn BarcLay. 


THERE are few things in life more interesting 
than an unrestricted interchange of ideas with 
a congenial spirit, and there are few things more 
rare 
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One Cause of National and Social Decline. 





lowing interesting statement: 






large abstention from marriage. 
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tions. 
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usurpation against the pastor’s home. 






—— the minister’s personal religion from 
ahome. It refused the priest the joys, inspira- 
tion and illumination of legitimate fatherhood. 
The man who ministered at the altar was doom- 
ed to be the eunuch of a corporation. What 
was the consequence? All Western Europe 
was smitten with intellectual barrenness, and 
the Dark Ages fell like a pall on the nations.” 

Dr. Brinton’s lecture continues thus: 

“The commonwealth of Massachusetts you 

may compare with many of the prefectures of 
Central France and you will find that statistics 
prove that in both areas there is a distinct dim- 
inution of the population, if you count out im- 
migration. They would be decaying wilder. 
nesses to-day and the farms would be abandon- 
ed and the houses shut up, were it not for im- 
migration. Why? Because for some reason 
marriage does not take place, or if it does, there 
are not enough children to keep the population 
up tothe mark. We are getting along very 
well in spite of these statistics from Massachus- 
etts, because they do not extend to other por- 
tions of the country and immigrants are con- 
stantly arriving.” 
_ When we hear, on every hand, the lamenta- 
tion, “Our meetings are dwindling,” we would 
forsooth enquire whether some explanation is 
not to be found in those cme social con- 
ditions which the writer above quoted so clearly, 
and truthfully depicts ? 

We know there are other causes, but who in 
looking over the rank and file as well as the 
more favored families of our Society can fail to 
be struck with the large number of those who 
have elected to avoid parental responsibilities ? 

(With the subject which our contributor 
brings to view we were editorially concerned 
several months since. We must, perhaps, speak 
more plainly. 

Friends have lamentably joined hands with 
the world in a system and style of modern liv- 
ing which has the effect of ruling many mar- 
rages out. 











































A recent lecture on “ The Diseases of Na- 
tions,” by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, before the 
Society of Ethical Research, contains the fol- 


“A nation is sure to become diseased when 
for any reason (religious or secular) there is a 
Mr. Galton, 
one of the best statisticians of England bas writ- 
ten a work on this subject of the ‘Influence of 
Celibacy and Spinsterhood on the Fate of Na- 


“ He has pointed out that the celibacy of the 
priesthood and the conventual life which was 
sc long urged and is yet, by several of the lead- 
ing eects of Christianity, has resulted distinctly 
in national decay ; that they have always select- 
ed the best men and the best women for celibate 
life, and the result of that is that the latter have 
not had the possibility of passing down their 
superior faculties to other generations. He points 
out therefore, with an agument that cannot be 
denied, that the whole doctrine of celibacy of 
the conventual life on whatever ground (not 
always religious) is fatal to a nation’s prosper- 
We may here introduce a para- 
graph from a recent article by William Elliot 


“One striking and unassailable fact is seen 
in history. Pope Hildebrand’s decretal, A. D. 
1074, closed the long struggle of the Papal 
It com- 
manded all priests to be celibates, and thus 








The condition of modern life to which is 
given neither poverty nor riches, is now largely a 
condition of enforced celibacy. 

As a rule those who can afford to marry are 
either backed up by a considerable competency 
or so puor in means that they have little or 
nothing to lose. Population mostly multiplies 
from the latter class. 

Just that wholesome middle class, who are in 
a normal condition of livelihood to experience, 
inculcate, and transmit normal and healthy 
views of life is just the class that at the proper 
age are barred out from fatherhood and mother- 
hood. They are barred out by the expensive- 
ness of modern standards of housekeeping and 
outfit. Things once luxuries or superfluous are 
now claimed as necessities. 

There is a large number of young men who 
do not propose to drag down desired companions 
for life from their present outward comforts 
and appearance, to a scale of daily earnings 
which says: “ Having therefore food and rai- 
ment, therewith let us be content.” 

It is the superfluities of life and social stand- 
ing that are the practical divorcers in advance. 
Now and then a girl is noble enough to see 
what Truth requires, and heroic enough to re- 
joice in the privilege of stepping down, or rather 
up, with a worthy companion, upon the plane 
of “plain living and high thinking.” And 
these heroines are surprisingly in evidence from 
the wealthy as compared with the middle class. 

But it rests largely with those of the middle 
class (to which members of the Society of 
Friends usually belong) to say whether mar- 
riage shall ve within reach of our young men’s 
means, or whether they shall be turned aside 
to substitutes for home life,—some few, possibly, 
to higher substitutes,—but many more natur- 
ally to lower, including dissipation which is 
sadly often adopted as the cheaper course. } 


Attendance of Meetings for Divine Worship. 


“ Let us call to remembrance the zeal of our 
honorable predecessors, who when they had 
great reason to expect they should be driven 
into noisome and pestilential prisons, sent into 
banishment, or subjected to other grievous suf- 
ferings for meeting together on no other ac- 
count but to worship God according to their 
consciences, yet in the strength of that holy 
faith and love which supported them in suffer- 
ing, they failed not constantly to keep up their 
meetings at the hazard of all and the expense 
of many of their lives, liberties and properties.” 
London Epistle, 1758. 

“ We entreat our dear Friends not to be weary 
or ashamed of their public, silent waiting upon 
God. It is a noble testimony to the spirituality 
of true worship to our sense of the weakness 
and ignorance of man and of the goodness and 
power of the Almighty. 

‘May our dependence on these occasions be 
placed on that gracious Saviour who promised 
to be with his disciples when gathered together 
in his name. In order to experience that great 
blessing, it is absolutely necessary that we should 
guard against a careless and indolent state of 
mind and maintain a patient and diligent ex- 
ercise of soul before the Lord, if our meetings 
are held in the life and power of Truth.”— 
London Epistle, 1835. 








TuHouGH the Lord’s tender mercies are over 
all his works, we cannot expect preservation 
without watchfulness and prayer, walking in 
lowliness of mind before Him. 

WituraM Evans, 
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Schools in Hawaii. 

The value of education is fully appreciated 
in the Hawaiian Islands. In Hawaii, we are 
told, the schools are first considered in money 
appropriations and public improvements and 
many other things have to stand aside for them. 
The lowest of the foreign-born population want 
an education, and the wealthy assist in every 
movement for higher and better schools. A 
native is seldom found who cannot read and 
write Hawaiian, and many know English. 

Education is compulsory and free. It is un- 
der the direction of an executive department 

with the minister of public instruction, who is 
a member of the cabinet and its head. In 1897, 
$415,272.93 were expended on the schools, and 
last year the amount reached fully half a mil- 
lion dollars. There are one hundred and thirty- 
one public schools, English ; one public school 
taught in Hawaiian, and sixty private schools; 
making one hundred and ninety-two schools, 
five hundred and seven teachers, and fourteen 
thousand tive hundred and twenty-two pupils. 
The average number of school days is two hun- 
dred ; total cost of education per pupil $21.17, 
(in United States $18.92): average monthly 
salaries of male teachers, $74.55: of female 
teachers $55.18. 

The government doves not yet maintain kin- 
dergartens, but nearly a dozen are conducted 
in Honolulu, on the same plans as those in this 
country, by members of the “ Ladies Free Kin- 
dergarten Association.” 

There is a night school in Honolulu where 
foreigners past the school age can learn written 
and spoken English. The Y. M. C. A. has six 
classes, largely attended every night. The Chin- 
ese are educated in two schools,—one for boys, 
the other for girls,—which are maintained by 
the government. There are also a great many 
private schools, both secular and religious. A 
large number of the teachers are from the United 
States, and the latest American ideas have been 
introduced. 

One of the best schools is Oahu College, which 
is non-sectarian, and for both boys and girls of 
any nationality. A graduate is fitted to enter 
the freshman class of Harvard, Yale, or Vassar. 
The college is supported by private endowments. 
One dollar a week is charged for tuition; and 
board, rooms, etc., are furnished at cost. The 
school year is thirty-eight weeks. 

The faculty is made up almost wholly of 
graduates of colleges in Eastern United States. 
The buildings are beautifully situated. The 

grounds cover over three hundred acres, con- 
taining two ponds and a great variety of tropical 
fruit trees and foliage. 

Honolulu also has a normal school, a school 
of higher pedagogy, and a summer school for 
teachers, which was conducted last summer by 
Colonel Parker of the Chicago Normal School. 

As a part of the United States, these islands 
must extend their system of education to the 
more remote parts, but we could not ask a more 
devoted and progressive spirit than they have 
shown in the past.—Journal of Education. 


HE that would have the fruit must climb the 
tree. 

Items Concerning the Society. 

Cyrus W. Harvey of Galena, Kansas, has been 
liberated by his Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, 
to attend Philadelphia, New England and Canada 
Yearly Meetings. 

Also Catherine Stanton from Western Yearly 
Meeting of Indiana, is expecting to attend Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. 
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Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, N. J., washeld 
on the 16th inst. A comforting and edifying de- 
ree of Divine favor was prevailingly manifest, 
th in silent openings and in much that was de- 
livered by several vocally. 

A memorial of our deceased Friend Joseph Wal- 
ton, prepared by Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J., 
being read and approved, added feelingly to the 
interest of the occasion ; and many responses were 
brought forth in appreciation of his worth, our 
loss, and the grace by which he was what he was. 

—_——— 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Strates.— The exports from the United 
States now exceed the exports from Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the figures of the Bureau of Statistics. The 
— of America’s foreign trade in twenty years has 

n 62 per cent., while Great Britain s increased about 
22 per cent. in the same time. 

It has become apparent that one item of the expense 
of the war will aggregate a much larger sum than has 
been anticipated. These are the claims of American 
citizens against Spain, which the United States bound 
itself by treaty to pay. Already claims amounting to 
$20,000,000 have been filed. 

The formal notice of the signing of the peace treaty 
at Madrid was given the State Department by Cambon, 
the French Ambassador, on Seventh-day. It was ar- 
ranged that Cambon shall act as representative of the 
Spanish Government and Secretary Hay for the United 
States in the formal exchange of ratifications. 

A fund of $300,000 has been raised for the establish- 
ment of a hospital for women in New York who are 
bread winners, and who, overtaken by sickness, are 
unable to work. Dr. A. J.C. Skene, President of Long 
Island Colle e Hospital, has been offered the director- 
ship of the new Institution. 

It is estimated that it will take six years to complete 
the New York harbor improvements, although in less 
than that time the new channel will have reached a 
depth sufficient to admit the largest steamers. Fu!ly 
40,000,000 cubic yards of dirt will have to be removed 
in order to create a channel 2,000 feet broad and 40 
feet deep, and will take upwards of a year to build the 
plant required to perform this great work. 

A new satellite of the planet Saturn has been dis- 
covered by Profe-sor William H. Pickering at Harvard 
Observatory. This satellite is three and a half times 
as distant from Saturn as Iapetus, the outermost satel- 
lite hitherto known. The period is about seventeen 
months and the magnitude fifteen and a half. The 
satellite appears on four plates taken at the Arequipa 
Station with the Bruce photographic telescope. The 
last discovery among the satellites of Saturn was made 
half a century ago in Ninth Month, 1848, by Professor 
George P. Bond, at that time Director of the Harvard 
College Observatory. This is the first satellite of a 
planet to be found by photography. Asteroids, nebule, 
comets, variable stars and other celestial objects have 
been discovered by such means, but until now no satel- 
lites. This event will remind astronomers of the dis- 
covery of the two satellites of Mars by Asaph Hall at 
the Naval Observatory, in Washington, in Eighth Mo., 
1877, and of Jupiter's fifth satelliie by Edward Emer- 
son Barnard, then at the Lick Observatory, in Ninth 
Month, 1892. 

The first train from Denver since Second Month 21st, 
consisting of a rotary and four engines, reached Como 
on the afternoon of the 16th inst. It has been a week 
coming from Grant, a distance of twenty-three miles. 
Breckinridge is expected to be reached in about ten 
days and Leadville within four or five weeks. 

he Windsor Hotel, Fifth Avenue and Forty-sixth 
and Forty-seventh Streets, New York city, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on the afternoon of the 17th 
inst. The flames spread so rapidly that the escape of 
many of the guests was cut off, and they were forced 
to jump from the windows and roof. Eighteen persons 
are known to be dead and on the 20th, fifty-three others 
were missing. 

A tornado swept through the States of Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Alabama on the 18th inst. Reports 
indicate that eighteen persons were killed and twenty- 
one injured. 

The silkworm is liable to over one hundred diseases. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 520, which is the same as the previous week and 
36 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 259 were males and 261 females: 71 
died of consumption; 58 of pneumonia; 51 of heart 
disease ; 44 of typhoid fever; 24 of old age; 17 of 
bronchitis; 17 of inflammation of the brain; 15 of 
apoplexy; 15 of Bright’s disease ; 15 of convulsions; 


14 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 11 of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis; 10 of cancer; 9 of diph- 
theria and 8 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 2’s, 993 a 100; 4’s, reg., lll} a 
111}; coupon, 1123 a 1134; new 4’s, 1284 a 128}; 5’s, 
112 a 112}; 3's, 107} a 108. 

CorTon was quiet and closed on a basis of 6;’;c. per 
Ib. for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter extras, $2.50 a $2.75 ; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.45 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.30 a $3.50; spring, straight, $3.50 a $3.70; city 
mills, straight, $3.40 a $3.60. Rye FLour.—$3.25 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 72} a 723c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, old, 37} a 374c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 35 a 35%c. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 53 a 5$c.; good, 5 a 5}c.; 
medium, 4% a 4ic.; common, 4} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Extra, 5 a 5}c.; good, 43 a 4#c. ; 
medium, 4 a 4}c.; common, 2} a 3$c. ; lambs, 5 a 6}c. 

Hoas.—Best Western, 5} a 5$c.; other grades, 5a 53c. 

Foreign. — The Westminster Gazette has issued an 
appeal to Great Britain and America for further funds 
for the relief of the Armenians, whose condition this 
winter is described as pitiable. About 80,000 persons 
are said to be entirely dependent upon the charity of 
Europe and America. 

Baron Russell, of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, has been appointed to succeed the late Baron 
Herschell on the Anglo-American Commission. 

The Spanish Queen Regent on the 16th instant 
signed the decrees dissolving the Cortes, convoking 
the new Parliament and authorizing the payment of 
the arrears of pay to the repatriated troops. On the 
17th she signed the treaty of peace between the United 
States and Spain, and nothing now remains but the ex- 
change of ratifications to formally establish peace be- 
tween the two countries. 

General Wheaton’s brigade attacked and defeated a 
force of 3,000 Filipinos at Pasig and Pateros on the 
14th instant, driving them back with heavy loss. He 
took 400 prisoners, and now occupies the towns with 
sufficient force to hold them. 

On the 16th the strongly fortified village of Gaitai, 
— of Pasig, was captured after a desperate 
fight. 

There are about eighty distinct tribes among the 
natives of the Philippines. The Moros are the most 
blood-thirsty savages known. 

The German Reichstag, by a vote of 209 to 141, re- 


jected the army increase demanded by the Government. 


The Budget Committee's proposal was also rejected. 

Melbourne, now the seventh city of the empire, con- 
sisted at the time of Queen Victoria’s accession of 
thirteen huts. 

The Antarctic exploration steamer Southern Cross 
has arrived at Port Chalmers, New Zealand. 

Princess Kaiulani died at Honolulu on the morning 
of the 6th instant, of inflammatory rheumatism. She 
was in the 24th year of her age. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Elizabeth C. Johnson, Phila., $2 to 
No. 27, vol 73. 


NOTICES. 


YounG woman Friend would like to make engage- 
ment now for summer with Friend’s family as governess 
to children. Address “B,” Office of THE FRIEND. 

Woman Friend of thirty years’ experience would 
make engagement for position at shore as matron, 
housekeeper, or position in linen room, either in hotel 
or large boarding house. 

Address “ F,” Office of THE FrrEenp. 

Tract AssociATION OF FRIENDs. — The annual 
meeting of the Association will be held in the Com- 
mittee Room of Arch Street Meeting-house on Fourth- 
day evening the 29th instant at 8 o’clock. Reports of 
Auxiliary Associations and an interesting report of 
the managers will be read. All are invited to attend. 

Henry B. Asport, Clerk. 

Frienps’ TEACHERS’ AssOcIATION.—A meeting will 
be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, Phila., Fourth 
Month Ist, 1899, at 2.30 p.m. Subjects: 

1. Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, by 
Miriam Elfreth of Westtown Boarding School. 

2. Teaching German, by Wm. F. Overman of Moores- 
town Academy. 

3. Shall Greek be Taught in Friends’ Schools? by 
Prof. Seth K. Gifford of Haverford. 


THE MOORESTOWN PEACE ASSOCIATION OF F Rr 
will mail free and p»st-paid, to those who wish to dis. 
tribute peace literature, a popular and well selected 
assortment of tracts. Please address 
GRaAcE Evans, Secretary, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J, 


Westtown BoarpING ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WitLiaAmM F. WickEeRsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of: persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. w.,, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Diep, at her home near Emporia, Kansas, the ninth 
of Twelfth Month, 1898, Sasrna H1art, aged nearly 
eighty-two years; a member of Cottonwood Month] 
Meeting. She was born in Chatham County, Nort 
Carolina, and when ten years old moved with her 
parents, Simon and Hannah Moon to Westfield, Ind. 
In 1837 she was married to Curtis Hiatt.. In 1856 they 
moved with their children and settled on the place 
where she spent the remainder of her days. * She leaves 
a husband to mourn her loss after over sixty-one years 
of her companionship. Five of her seven sons are left, 
and two daughters. Whilst in health she was diligent 
in the attendance of meetings, and was ever consistent 
in our outward testimonies. In the heat of the separa- 
tion, when true Friends were so persecuted for the doc- 
trines and principles of ancient Friends, while walking 
in the woods where she went to pour out her soul before 
God, there she had a promise that if she remained 
faithful and steadfast in her Saviour she would be re- 
ceived into that heavenly home that is prepared for 
the righteous, and it was evident that in this stead fast- 
ness she abode. 

——,, at her residence in Gaza Iowa, on the twentieth 
of Second Month. 1899, ANNA P. HENDERSON, in the 
forty-first year of her age; wife of Joseph Henderson, 
and daughter of Joshua and Asenath H. Clayton of 
Ontario, Canada ; a beloved member and overseer of 
Paullina Monthly Meeting, Iowa. In early life she 
had yielded to the influence of Divine Truth, and, 
though acknowledging her shortcomings, endeavored 
to follow Him throughout her life. Accordingly, the 
final call did not find her unprepared, but she was 
favored with the assurance that all was well with her. 

——,at her residence, Richmond, Indiana, First 
Month 10th, 1899, Mary E. WINnDLE, widow of the 
late Job Windle, aged eighty-five years and two months; 
a member of East Main Street Meeting. Her friends 
have the comforting assurance that through the re 
deeming love and mercy of her Lord and Saviour she 
was gathered in peace to her eternal rest. 

——., on the twenty-second of Second Month, 1899, 
Lyp1A Cops, of West Palm Beach, Dade County, Fla 
formerly of Chester County, Pa., in the eighty-second 
year of her age. She was peacefully gathered home, 
we humbly trust, to her eternal rest. A few hours be- 
fore her close, almost the last that could be understood 
was spoken with a bright smile: “I am_perfectly 
happy,” clearly indicating that she has been favored to 
see beyond the river, saying, “ My day’s work has 
been done in the daytime, and I have nothing to do 
but to wait for my Saviour to come and conduct me 
home.” Her whole life had pre-eminently been that 
of a peacemaker, and her close was certainly unusually 
peaceful. 

——, at Chapel-Allerton, Leeds, England, on the 
first day of Third Month, 1899, Dinan SHANNON, 8 
sister of the late Ellwood Shannon of Philadelphia, 
aged eighty-seven years: a member of Western District 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. For thirty years 
a resident of this city, she returned after her brother's 
death to England, where for the last eleven years she 
has made her home. Her life was one of unsel 
usefulness and devotion to others, her death was the 

aceful departure of a confident and earnest Christian. 

er memory will be cherished as a comfort and in- 
spiration by those privileged to know her. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





